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2 EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


Our Approaching Meeting 

Those of us who attended the re- 
cent M. T. N. A. gathering (reported 
on page 9) were impressed with 
the excellent opportunities Pitts- 
burgh offers for our meeting in 
March. The music in the public 
schools has been sufficiently organ- 
ized by Mr. Will Earhart, Supervis- 
or, so that there will be abundant 
examples of stimulating successful 
work, and still the problems con- 
nected with the amalgamating of 63 
schools are sufficiently far from com- 
plete solution after but two years 
under Mr. Earhart’s direction that 
visiting supervisors will have no dif- 
ficulty in discovering points of con- 
tact with their knotty and unsolved 
questions. The program, outlined 
on page 4, indicates that the offi- 
cers of the Conference have profited 


by the enthusiastic approval of the 


school werk observation at Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul and have made 
liberal provision for similar proce- 
dure in Pittsburgh. The programs, 
at the excellently appointed Hotel 
Schenley, also show the influence of 
former successful meetings. Note 
the provisions for two inspiring out- 
side speakers in addition to the an- 
nual review by our President, and 
four Symposiums or General Dis- 
cussions—one of them illustrated by 
demonstrations on children. Then 
there are definite provisions for that 
valuable part of our gatherings—the 
social side—the informal getting to- 
gether and comparing notes. Nor is 
the visit to the Carnegie institute 
with its remarkable treasures of art 
and science one to be forgotten—nor 
the visit to the great steel mills at 
Homestead which some of our num- 
bers will include in their stay. 
Everything points toward a meeting 


of the greatest general inspiration 
and immediate practical help. 





Our Next Issue 

The March issue, the final one of 
our first volume, will appear 
promptly on the first of that month. 
It will contain the complete pro- 
gram of the Pittsburgh meeting and 
will give details regarding hotels, 
places of meeting, registration, rail- 
roads and other necessary informa- 
tion. It will take the place of the 
announcements of the Conference 
which have been sent out in former 
years. 





Negro Dialect Songs in Boston 

A body of educated negroes in 
Boston lately protested against the 
use in the public schools of such 
songs as those of Stephen C. Foster 
which contain the terms massa, nig- 
ger, darkies, and the like. After a 
public hearing the Board of Educa- 
tion of that city decided that such 
songs were offensive to the negroes 
and therefore ordered the expulsion 
from the school of a song collection 
containing a number of them. There 
is.much food for thought in this af- 
fair and many newspapers have com- 
mented upon it. Most of them have 
felt the protestors were mistaken in 
their contention that these terms 
thru their relation to the slavery per- 
iod tended to fix this stigma upon the 
colored race of today. The comments 
pointed out to the Board of Educa- 


tion, who they maintain were weak- 
kneed in heeding the protest, that 
such a stop must logically mean the 
exclusion from the schools of such 
splendid literary products as Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar’s poems and Joel 
Chandler Harris’ Uncle Remus stor- 
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ies. Whatever may be the truth in 
these various arguments, and cer- 
tainly the negroes themselves are not 
united in this protest--one negro 
principal of schools in Baltimore 
gives readings of Dunbar because he 
believes this poet interprets the black 
people to themselves and makes 
white folks understand that color of 
skin does not preclude similarity of 
human nature—there is one conclu- 
sion we teachers of publis school mu- 
sic may well draw. Such incidents 
show that the content of the song 
texts is not to be lightly passed over. 
Repetitions of these protests will 
probably continue to occur, slowly in 
certain sections of our country, more 
rapidly where there is a considerable 
admixture of races which are experi- 
encing a decided change in social sta- 
tus. (Recall the Irish and German 
objections to certain stage types.) 
Supervisors of music may well scru- 
tinize the words of songs given to 
the children and exercise care that 
not too flagrant reasons for objec- 
tion arise. 





Our Current Contributors 

The Editor has been greatly inter- 
ested in the variety of subject-matter 
dealt with in the contributed articles 
in this issue. It is evident that many 
of our number read widely and that 
they are constantly finding in topics 
apparently quite foreign to their 
daily work material which after be- 
ing carefully considered brings new 
light to the problems of public school 
music. All of us know that music 
is an expression of the whole being 
and that growth of the being in any 
line will have its effect upon music. 
At Pittsburg that old story which 
has point in this connection, was re- 


vived most effectively: A certain 
pupil after having struggled with 
a composition of his master, heard 
the master play it. “How do you 
get so much from the music? How 
can I learn to play it as well as 
that?” he asked. “Read Shake- 
speare,” replied the master. In other 
words learn art and life in general 
if you would interpret adequately 
any composition. 





Our Experiment in Journalism 

At the March meeting in Pitts- 
burgh, we shall discuss the future of 
this Bulletin. Will you, gentle, even 
docile reader help formulate points 
of view? What do you think of it 
in its present form? Are we attempt- 
ing too much or too little? Is the ma- 
terial presented of use to you? Do 
you read it or does it simply help 
fill your waste-paper basket? Would 
you approve of including more of the 
papers read at our conference? 
What relation would this have to 
the volume of our proceedings? 
What types of additional material 
would you like to see included? What 
omitted? Write the editor frankly. 





Extra Copies of the Bulletin 
Uncertainty still exists in some 
minds as to how to obtain copies of 


our Bulletin. Every person who has 
charge of teaching music to children 
is entitled to receive free of charge 
one copy of each of the four issues 
of this volume number one. All 
other persons, unless they are en- 
rolled members of the National Con- 
ference of Music Supervisors, may 
purchase copies of the Editor at the 
rate of 35c for the four issues, or 25c 
a set when ordered in bunches of six 
or more. 
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PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 
PITTSBURG MEETING 


Music Supervisors’ National Conference 
MARCH 23-26, 1915 


Headquarters and all meetings, except when otherwise stated, 
at the Hotel Schenley. 


MONDAY, MARCH 22 
AFTERNOON— 


Preliminary Visiting of Music Work in the Pittsburgh Public Schools 
under the direction of Mr. Will Earhart, Supervisor. 


EVENING— 
Concert in a High School Building by various Community Choruses organ- 


ized and directed by the Music Department of the Board of Education. 
TUESDAY, MARCH 23 
MORNING— 


Opening of the Conference by Address of Welcome, President’s Address, 
and Speech by a distinguished Visitor. Several national personages are 
being considered. 


AFTERNOON— 
' Carefully planned inspection of music work in grade schools, followed by a 


program representative of various aspects of the work. 


EVENING— 
Reception with an address, probably by U. S. Commissioner of Education, 


P. P. Claxton. 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 24 
MORNING— 


Inspection of vocal and instrumental work in the high schools. 


AFTERNOON— 
Discussion of the music work seen in the Pittsburgh schools, participated 


in by Mr. Earhart, his assistants, and the visiting supervisors. 


EVENING— 
Banquet and round table discussion. One of the topics will be the Bulletin. 


At this and other socia] meetings there will be chorus singing by the entire 


body. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 25 
MORNING— 


Toric: Ultimate Ends in School Music Teaching, including questions of 
material and method as affecting these. 


AFTERNOON— 
Toric: Community Music and its relation to the Supervisor of School 


Music. 
Following the afternoon session there will be an excursion thru the near-by 
Carnegie Institute, with its remarkable art, science, and general knowledge collec- 
tions. 
EVENING— 
Banquet and round table discussion. 
(In a high school.) Program by high school choruses, glee clubs, orches- 


tras, and bands. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 26 
MORNING— 


Topic: Credits for Music Study—including credit in the high school and 
grades for private music study, and credit in higher institutions for music 
credits granted in the high school. 


AFTERNOON— 
Topic: Classification of Children’s Voices; illustrated and demonstrated 


with pupils. 
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The Orchestra in the Grade Schools* 


By Bessie M. Whiteley, Kansas City, Missouri. 


A questionaire recently sent out 
by me to educators in twenty-six of 
our largest cities, referring to the 
establishment of orchestral practice 
in their elementary schools, brought 
forth the following information— 
twenty-three having replied: 

1. To the query, “Is orchestra 
practice established in your Elemen- 
tary Schools?”, eight answered in 
the negative, but in most cases with 
ihe assertion, “We hope soon to have 
it established”. Four answered, 
“Just starting it’, Boston, Mass., 
being one of these four thus reply- 
ing. Eleven, answering as to the 
length of time such has been estab- 
lished, state variously from two to 
twenty years—the city of Philadel- 
phia having had such practice “out- 
side of school hours” for fifteen years, 
and Cincinnati (in a few of its 
schools) for twenty years. 

2. To the query, “In what per cent 
of your schools is orchestra practice 
established ?”, the answers vary from 
eight to one hundred per cent. 

3. To the query, “Does a special 
supervisor attend to this work?’, the 
answers, in most cases, state that the 
regular supervisor and assistants, 
with the help of principals and 
gifted grade teacehrs, are conduct- 
ing the work. In the St. Louis 
schools there is, in the supervisory 
department, a specially qualified or- 
chestra man to whom this work will 
be entrusted later on. In the St. 


*(Paper read at the Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association meeting at St. Joseph, 
November 12, 1914.) 


studied the violin or some other oc- 
chestral instrument and who desire 
to enter the orchestra may join a 
class for such practice (after schoo! 
hours), conducted by a professional 
vielinist of the city. 

4. To the query, “Do you employ 
aun instructor to teach band or or- 
chestral instruments?” the answers 
state generally, “Not solely for that 
purpose.” Dr. Rix, of New York 
City, answers, “We are starting a 
great movement for violin instruc- 
tion, and may include other instru- 
ments’. In the schools of that city, 
there are over fifteen hundred chil- 
dren in the orchestras. 

In the Cincinnati schools, an out- 
side teacher—a professional teacher 
of music—is allowed to organize 
classes of instruction to children out- 
side of school hours, charging not 
more than $2.50 for a lesson—mnaking 
the expense, which is borne by the 
individual pupil, ten cents for each, 
in a class lesson to twenty-five. The 
Board does not defray this expense. 

In the city of Oakland, Cal., where 
an orchestra or a band is established 
in nearly every school, the city em- 
ploys ten instructors for these 
schools. 

Boston, Mass., also employs such 
special teachers. 

5. To a question in regard to what 
effect orchestra practice has upon 
the school “spirit”, and in regard to 
the popularity of the movement with 
school patrons and musicians of the 
community, the answers state unan- 
imously “good effect”, “received with 
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interest and enthusiasm”, “popular 
with patrons and the musicians”, 
etc., etc. 

To the query, “What is the most 
encouraging feature of the work?”, 
the answers are most valuable and 


encouraging. Here are a few of 
them :— 

(a) “Its social feature.” 

(b) “Giving encouragement to young 
soloists.” 

(c) “The love which it creates for 
music in the community.” 

(d) “Aroused interest of all the pupils 
of the school, hundreds of appli- 
cations for instruction being re- 
ceived.” 

(e) “It gives the pupils—especially the 
boys—the right kind of emo- 
tional reaction at the right age.” 

(f) “The general interest in music 
aroused, especially among the 
larger boys.” 

(zg) “Subsequent musical activity—es- 
pecially orchestral work—after 
leaving school.” 

(h) “It develops the positively musical, 
and induces the negatively musi- 
cal to attempt more than they 
otherwise would.” 

(i) “It is wonderful, the number of 


boys and girls who are begin- 
ning lessons on some instrument, 
just that they may join the 
school orchestra. I could tell of 
many boys who have been kept 
in school, or whose attendance 
has been made regular on this 
account.” 

In Los Angeles there are nearly 
eight hundred children in orchestras. 
The Board allows an amount of 
money each month towards the ex- 
pense of the music material used by 
the orchestras. 

This work has proven of such value 
in the Cincinnati schools that the 
Board of Education has recently in- 
vested $1000 in buying orchestral in- 
struments for children unable to pur- 
chase what was needed for their use. 

As to the movement in the Kansas 
City (Mo.) schools, there was quite 
a spontaneous activity last year, ten 
orchestras being established in as 
many grade schools, their personnel 
varying from five to twenty members. 
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These were under the sole direction 
of gifted grade teachers. This season 
we have nearly forty of such organ- 
izations—also mostly spontaneous 1n 
origin—and enthusiasm seems to be 
on the increase. One of our last 
year’s school orchestras continued 
its practice through the summer va- 
cation, attracting adult members— 
both men and women—and increas- 
ing its membership to about thirty 
regularly attending. These rehears- 
als were had during the evenings, 
and were under the auspices of the 
Play Ground Management, the regu- 
lar former school-orchestra director 
of that district being retained. So 
much enthusiasm and genuine inter- 
est were developed that this fall an 
appeal was made to our Board of 
Education, by the adult members, 
for the establishment of orchestral 
practice in connection with our Night 
Schools. This petition was granted; 
and we now have nearly one hundred 
men, women and children belonging 
and regularly practicing in the sev- 
eral classes organized. 

There are many interesting ex- 
periences incidental to this work in 
our schools; and phases of human 
nature are brought to the surface, 
disclosing such sympathetic and 
lovable strains in the character of 
children as wise educators must sus- 
pect lie soundless under ordinary 
circumstances. The garrets at home 
are ransacked, with the result that 
solo musical instruments of every 
conceivable description—that have 
for years lain in hiding, and soulless 
—are brought forth and to school by 
childish hands, and the irresistible 
appeal made that the owner be al- 
lowed to use these in “our orches- 
tra”. The Boy Scout brings his bat- 
tered bugle or drum; the eight year 
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old brother his baritone horn bigger 
than himself; the older brother, an 
ante-Boehm flute; his sisters, various 
antiquated styles of banjos and 
guitars; and so on ad infinitum. A 
host of anxious, appealing, loving, 
would-be musicians are clamoring all 
about us for help, and to be taught 
how to express their purest of emo- 


tions, together with their compan- 
ions, in a little glorified group called 
“our orchestra”. 

Knowing what this means to these 
under our charge—both now and 
afterwards—we must not refuse. It 
is very plain that we must make 
ready to serve well this need in our 


schools. 





The High School Chorus 


By T. P. Giddings, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


The principal thing in high school 
music is, or should be, the chorus. 
It should be the best and most useful 
part of the whole music system but 
it is to be feared that it seldom ful- 
fills its proper function. 

The chorus is the instrument by 
which music is taught to every one 
in the school. To be effective the 
chorus should be a large one and 
every pupil in the school should be 
in it. There should never be any- 
thing elective about the high school 
chorus. There may be a number 
in the schoo] who think they cannot 
or do not want to sing. These should 
all be in the chorus. They will learn 
something by being in the chorus 
and doing what they can. They will 
get much by simply hearing the fine 
things the chorus is singing and also 
from the lessons in appreciation that 
should be given to the whole chorus 
at frequent intervals. 

There is another lesson to be 
learned in the chorus even greater 
than the music. It is the lesson of 
co-operation. In his other studies 
what the pupil will get out of it him- 
self is the incentive. All his other 
education tends to make him selfish. 
Seldom is the pupil taught the great 
lesson of helping someone else. More 


seldom still is he taught to labor for 
the common good. In the chorus this 
can be brought out in a very practi- 
cal way. Each must do his share 
so that all members may get the 
benefit of the chorus, so that the 
chorus may benefit the school and 
community. In all this the pupil la- 
bors for the good of all and this fact 
should be kept constantly before him. 
The world needs people trained to 
ask “What can I do for the Commun- 
ity” and not “What do I get out of 
it?” Our schools must be changed 
to fit this need. 

If the above does not convince that 
the compulsory way is the best let 
me relate two experiences that befell 
me some months ago. 

Last year I had the privilege of 
being present at a rehearsal of Ver- 
di’s Requiem by the high school of 
one of Boston’s suburbs. There were 
650 pupils in the chorus. Whether 
it was the whole school or not I do 
not remember but I do remember be- 
ing told that music was compulsory 
in the high school and that every pu- 
pil in the school had learned the se- 
lection. This school learned and gave 
one of the big choral works each 
year. They gave it in Boston with 
soloists and orchestra. The leader 
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was a big, husky, fellow whose years 
were many and whose energy enorin- 
ous, a regular steam engine in hu- 
man form. It was an inspiration to 
be present on such an occasion. 

In this school the chorus took its 
rightful place. Chorus music was 
required of all but there was no need 
of driving the students into it. They 


had to be driven out instead. Why? 


They were doing something worth 


while and every student in the 
school knew it. The music they stud- 
ied was big music and it had an in- 
strument that could interpret it, a 
big chorus, so the members got the 
good of it. 

Two days later I sat on the plat- 
form of a high school auditorium in 
a large city. The principal assured 
me that the music teacher might be 
there, (it was his regular day,) if 
he had no other engagement. He ar- 
half a minute ahead of his 
class. He was also a big husky fel- 
low but the fire of enthusiasm was 
not apparent in his eye. This high 
had an enrollment of over 


rived 


school 
L800. 

The class entered. They were all 
seniors and were preparing a num- 
ber for the graduating program. 
There were sixty sopranos, ten altos 
and two basses. No tenors. They 
simply left the tenor part out of the 
four part arrangement of the simple 
song they were singing. This song 
had three stanzas of about sixteen 
measures each and the music was 
the same for all the stanzas. The 
teacher informed us that these pu- 
pils had worked on this song two 
lessons previously. This was all the 
work they did in this forty-five min- 
ute period. They sang it over and 
over, amiably enough, though how 


they endured the ceaseless repetition 
I could not imagine till I harked 
back to the visits I had made to the 
grades in that same city. They were 
used to it. I did not stay for a sec- 
ond dose. Every pupil sang all the 
time. They did not need to look at 
the music. The two basses quietly 
matched pennies and one girl em- 
broidered unrebuked on the front 
seat. She at least had something to 
show for the time she had put in. 

Why is it that most high schools 
use the optional plan when dealing 
with the music? High schools re- 
quire other studies, why not music? 
I know all about the cry that pupils 
should do what they are interested 
in but does any subject in the high 
school rest entirely on the interest 
it creates. Not that any one knows 
of. So why must music? And be- 
sides there is never interest in any- 
thing till all other interests are shut 
out. 

The real reasons are these. The 
optional plan is the little easy, sim- 
ple way. The big hard way is the 
compulsory plan. Dut when done the 
results are magnificently well worth 
the effort. 

If the discipline of a high school 
is weak, and it often is, the music 
makes this lack of discipline stick 
out like a sore thumb. That is why 
the high school principals hate it. 
If the supervisor is weak it is worse. 

g high school choruses are hard 
to manage but every thing worth 
while in this world is apt to be hard 
work. 

Tf the supervisor has brought pu- 
pils into the high school that can 
read music the work is easy. If the 
high school chorus is poor the school 
management better look into the 
grade music work and find out why. 


Rig 














As was anticipated in the articles 
in the November issue of this Bulle- 
tin the Christmas meeting of the M. 
T. N. A. brought forth much ma- 
terial of interest to music supervis- 
In order to make the proceed- 
ings of the greatest value the Asso- 
ciation begins printing them at once 
so that by about a month after the 
closing session they are available 
for distribution. Any music teacher 
who is desirous of building up a 
working library can scarcely make a 
wiser move than sending at once to 
Waldo 8S. Pratt, editor M. T. N. A., 
Hartford, Conn., $1.60 for a copy of 
the 1914 proceedings, the ninth in 
the series. 

‘rom the wealth of material pre- 
sented mention will here be made 
only of discussions particularly in- 
teresting to our readers. The presi- 
dent’s address, by Charles H. Farns- 
worth, of Teachers College, N. Y. 
City on “The Will to Practice” was 
a most scholarly and helpful discus- 
sion of a problem which concerns all 
teachers—how to get pupils to work 
most valuably by themselves. Two 
modes of procedure were illustrated. 
First, where the motive for the work 
was external to what was being done, 
and second, where the motive grew 
out of an intelligent interest in the 
work itself. This was the stage in 
which the will to practice had op- 
portunity for free expression. The 


Ors, 


point of the paper was not the drop- 
ping of drill, but by proper selection 
of material for drill to develop the 
will in practice; that instead of be- 
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Music Teachers’ National Association 


Gleanings from the Recent Pittsburgh Meeting. 
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coming a mechanical exercise in 
which the higher mental faculties 
seemed to be sacrificed for the lower 
mechanical the very highest 
form of activity in study should be 
realized. 

Paul Stoeving, who after several 
vears of class violin teaching in Lon- 
don, England, has come to New 
York City to institute the work here, 
gave a most illuminating and stimu- 
lating talk on the possibilities of a 
much greater use of the violin. He 
described the work of the English 
organization, the National Union of 
School Orchestras, which in the ten 
years of its existence has so vigor- 
ously taught violin in classes of from 
20 to 25 children at a charge of ten 
cents per pupil, that in England 
today approximately 200,000 school 
children play the violin. ~The mu- 
sic-making movement in the home 
has been wanting, and in this fact 
lies the real significance of the school 
orchestra and its beneficial influ- 
ence in the future,” said Prof. Stoev- 
ing. “The school orchestra move- 
ment does not stop at inculeating in 
a younger generation a love of mu- 
sic and catering to it; it actuates and 
educates something for that love to 
realize and it leads others to an ap- 
preciation of music’.” 

Speaking of the importance of mu- 
sic appreciation as a part of every 
one’s education, Roy D. Welch, of 
Smith College, said: “In schools and 
colleges where some systematic divi- 
sion is made of the student’s time, 
an intimate acquaintance with the 


ones, 
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standard masterpieces of music lit- 
erature, some knowledge of the art 
impulse and its relation to human 
affairs, and the ability to express, 
with tolerable coherence, a sound 
opinion on musical matters, should 
be reckoned indispensable require- 
ments for graduation.” 

Waldo 8S. Pratt, of Hartford, 
Conn., in a comprehensive and judi- 
cial survey dealt with the perplexing 
problems of Standardization. Every 
state organiation that is considering 
this question in any of its phases 
should obtain a copy of this sane re- 
view, which must be read in its en- 
tirety for a correct understanding of 
his conclusions. In brief, however, 
it may be stated that Prof. Pratt be- 
lieves there is much work which 
must precede attempts to fix the sta- 
tus of music teachers by legislation, 
that at present ‘be creating of an 
enlightened public sentiment regard- 
ing the mission of music and the ne- 


cessity of adequate preparation for 
teaching it is more important than 
the framing of laws. 

In developing the topic, “Music 
Extension, What and By Whom?” 
Peter W. Dykema, of the University 
of Wisconsin, stressed the impor- 
tance of actual participation in the 
producing of music in addition to 
mere listening to it, and urged the 
creation of the office of city musician 
as a means of having the music of 
the community as a whole properly 
attended to. 

The round table devoted to public 
school music discussed the topics 
of credits for private music work 
and school orchestras. Much that 
was suggestive on these two lines 
was presented by Will Earhart, Os- 
bourne McConathy, Edward B. 
Birge, Calvin B. Cady, Arthur Bel- 
lingham, and othrs. Both of these 
topics will be continued at the Su- 
pervisors’ Conference in March. 





Presentation 


by W. Otto Miessner, 


In presenting musical material to 
children, and in the development of 
their musical experience from the im- 
itative rote song stage, to the point 
of intelligent, thought-expressive, 
sight reading of new songs from no- 
tation, the pedagogical steps will be 
very similar to those used in modern 
approved methods of teaching lan- 
guage-reading. As one leading edu- 
cator has expressed it, “The mater- 
ials differ but the methods are essen- 
tially the same.” 


*Extract from an address on Modern Ped- 
agogy Applied to Music delivered at meeting 
of Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association 
Nov. 1914. 


of Material* 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


SIX PEDAGOGICAL STEPS 

First Step: Teaching of rote and 
observation songs for musical exper- 
ience and oral expression. 

Second Step: Concentrating at- 
tention upon the purely musical as- 
pects of the song by singing with 
“loo” or some other neutral syllable. 
The observation of phrase repetition 
in songs as a fundamental principle. 

Third Step: Application of the 
so-fa-syllables to the songs learned by 
imitation as a final stanza. 

Fourth Step: Observation of 
motives and figures. Definite ear 
training, developing a vocabulary of 
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FOLK SONGS AND OTHER SONGS FOR CHILDREN 
Edited by Jane Byrd Radcliffe-Whitehead 
Price, $2.00 postpaid. 
A collection of music that is simple and child-like in its appeal, for teachers and 
lovers of children. 


THIRTY SONGS FOR CHILDREN 


(The Half-Dollar Music Series) 
Price, 50 cents postpaid. 
The thirty accompanied songs contained in this volume were written expressly 
for children to sing. 


SONGS AND GAMES FOR LITTLE ONES 
Prepared by, Gertrude Walker and Harriet S. Jenks. 
Price, $2.00 postpaid. 
This book has run through many editions, and in thousands of the best kindergar- 
tens of the country is regarded as the authoritative work in the field it covers. 





SONGS ECHOES FROM CHILD-LAND 
Prepared by Harriet S. Jenks and Mabel Rust. 
Price, $2.00 postpaid. 
Over 100 hymns, carols, nature songs, kindergarten rhymes, and games arranged 
in the order of the kindergarten day. 





Copies sent on examination to Supervisors. 
Send for descriptive Circular H. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


150 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 











BOOSEY & CQ’S 
OPERETTAS for the DRAWING ROOM 


are becoming widely popular with Music Supervisors in America 
offering, as'they do, exceptional material 
for school use. 


Several have been performed in Schools and Colleges with 
marked success, chief among them being 


Scott-Gatty’s “RUMPELSTILTSKIN” 


especially adapted for young performers—with four 
male and two leading female characters 


Complete list with full information (and sample scores if desired) 
will be sent on request. 


BOOSEY & CO., music_pustisuers 


9 E. 17th Street, NEW YORK [and TORONTO and LONDON. ] 
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musical ideas, corresponding to the 
oral study of a story as preparatory 
to reading. 

Fifth Step: Presentation of famil- 
iar songs in staff notation. Obser- 
vation of familiar motives and figures 
as represented by staff pictures. 
Drills in rapid visulaization with 
cards or from the blackboard. 

Sixth Step: Beginning of the syn- 
thetic Recognition of 
familiar melodic figures in the nota- 
tion of new songs, which are read by 
the children with such assistance by 
the teacher as may be required. 

See Gilbert “What Children Study 


pre ICESS, 


and Why”; Huey “Physchology and 
Pedagogy of Reading”; Briggs and 
Coffman “Reading in the Public 
Schools”; Chas. McMurry “Special 
Method in Primary Reading”; Frank 
McMurry “Elementary School 
Standards”. 

N. B. The teacher of Music will 
in most cases be able to apply the 
principles set forth in language 
reading to the teaching of music 

These steps exemplify the theory 
of using the fact or the thing, nam- 
ing it, and later using the sign or 
symbol standing for the fact or 
name. 





Teaching Music and Teaching Language 
A Comparison * 


Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin, Ohio 


There are many points of similar- 
ity between music teaching and lan- 
guage teaching, and a more detailed 
comparison may perhaps be fruitful 
at the present time. The child’s edu- 
cation in language begins at a very 
early age, and it is his imitation of 
his mother’s speech together with 
the closely following power of dis- 
criminating among various word- 
meanings that makes possible the 
more formal instruction which 


comes later on when he goes to 


school. Arrived in the first grade 
we teach him the symbols for the 
language that he already partly 


knows, meanwhile causing him to 
add to his stock of words, to learn 
the mechanical motions and muscu- 
lar control involved in writing, ete. 
After a very few lessons the emphasis 


of an address delivered before the 
Association, July, 1914. 


*Part 
Ohio State Teachers’ 


shifts from mere mechanical correct- 
ness in reading to the getting of the 
thought, in other words to express- 
ive reading or interpretation, and as 
the child goes on through the grades 
this interpretative phase of the work 
receives more and more attention. 
We are teaching him to appreciate 
literature by seeing to it that he ap- 
preciates the material upon the bas- 
is of which he is acquiring skill in 
reading. This work in language is 
therefore seen to have two purposes, 
first to give the child a tool which 
is indispensable to him in his inter- 
course with other individuals; sec- 
ond to cause him in some degree at 
least to appreciate literature. 

Music teaching follows in general 
these same four steps of imitation, 
discrimination, symbolization, and 
appreciation, but two pronounced 
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Che Progressive Music Series 


BY 
HORATIO W. PARKER EDWARD BAILEY BIRGE 


Supervisor of Music, Public Schools 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Dean Department of Music 
Yale University 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 


OSBOURNE McCONATHY Director Department of Music 
Director Department of SchoolMusic State Normal School, 
Northwestern University Milwaukee, Wis. 
BOOK ONE, 144 pages, for second and third grades ............30 cents Ready 
BOOK TWO, 176 pages, for fourth and fifth grades ...............35 cents Ready 
BOOK THREE, 208 pages, for sixth and seventh grades .......... 40 cents Ready 
BOOK FOUR, 224 pages, for eighth grades ..................+..50 cents In Press 
Se DES 93. pn cnubes Gdn bedcade how CORE Ld UN Sk aoe ea re edhe In Press 
THE BOOK OF ACCOMPANIMENTS, for Books TWO and THREE...... In Press 


SOME EXPRESSIONS OF APPRECIATION 
Mr. Phil. Huber, Supt. of Schools, Saginaw, W. S., Michigan, says: 

“It is with pleasure that I write you concerning Books One and Two of ‘THE 
PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES,’ which I received through your cindness. 

“These books excel everything heretofore published in this line. They are cer- 
tainly ‘Progressive,’—built on a sound pedagogical basis, and will be epoch making 
in musical school literature. 

“The selecting of songs for school use,—a most difficult task,—has been ad- 
mirably solved,—pearls from all the ages and of all the world having been chosen, 
—the sweetest and most priceless melodies,—and holding that only the best is 
good enough for our children, you had many songs written purposely for these 
books by the best composers here and abroad, some of which you could not get now, 

as many as these musicians are in the field as Vaterlands-Verteidiger. 

“Stating the origin or composer of the songs adds valuable information, like- 
wise the names of the author of the text of the songs. 

“The fundamental musical concepts, tone and rhythm, are gained, classified, 
organized and drilled not on dry, meaningliess exercises, but on beautiful life songs 
that appeal to the child because of their musical qualities and will go with him 
through life. 

“The typography excels any other music book I know of,—the lines for the staff 
being clear, dead black and unbroken, the notes definite and bold, the type fine and 
clear 

“The binding is durable, attractive and sanitary. 

“The books recommend themselves.” 


Miss Stella R. Root, Supervisor of Music, State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn., says: 

“I can speak only in superlative terms concerning the content and organization 
of Books One and Two of ‘The Progressive Music Series’. The editors and publish- 
ers of this series are to be congratulated, but more to be congratulated in my think- 
ing are the supervisors and the children who shall enjoy this material which is both 
musically charming and technically satisfactory.” 


Miss Mabel Glenn, Supervisor of Music, Bloomington, Illinois, says: 

“The longer I work with the Progressive books the more delighted I am. For 
the first time in my supervising I can outline work and know that every teacher 
can get satisfactory results, the material being so splendidly arranged and graded.” 


Correspondence solicited and cheerfully answered. 


The American Institute of Normal Methods 


The largest and most successful school conducted in this country for the 
training of teachers in Public School Music and Public School Drawing. A 
Western and Eastern Session is conduc’ed each year during the month of 
July. Write for Prospectus to 





WESTERN SCHOOL EASTERN SCHOOL 
FRANK D. FARR, MANAGER W. M. HATCH, MANAGER 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL. 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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differences of procedure at once be- 
come evident. In the first place the 
child who comes to the first grade 
has already had some six years of 
actual experience with oral lan- 
guage, and the teacher may therefore 
at once begin with formal instruc- 
tion in symbols; but the same child 
comes to the same grade with scarce- 
ly any previous experience in music, 
and since experience must always 
precede formal instruction in deal- 
ing with children at this stage we 
must supply in the first grade or two 
the musical experience which is nec- 
essary as a foundation for the later 
work in symbolization. This is ac- 
complished by teaching him many 
songs by imitation and by causing 
him to hear as much music as possi- 
ble during these years. 

The second striking difference be- 
tween music teaching and language 
teaching is in the use to which the ac- 
quired skill is to be put. Music may 
be a language, as has been suggested, 
but it is a very indefinite and unsat- 
isfactory sort of language from the 
standpoint of practical use, a lan- 
guage of the emotions rather than of 
intellect; a language which begins 
where intellectual language leaves 
off, and so only one of the purposes 
cited as being obvious in language 
study is seen to apply to music teach- 
ing. In other words the main pur- 
pose of music instruction in the pub- 
lic schools is seen to be as previously 
stated, to arouse in the minds and 
hearts of children a love for and ap- 
preciation of good music and this 
end is accomplished most directly 
by bringing them into daily contact 
with such music. Since this is the 


ase it is even more necessary in 
music teaching than 


in language 


teaching that the emphasis from the 
very beginning shall be upon music 
itself, rather than solely upon facts 
about music or upon the acquiring 
of reading skill. Some of both of 
these things there must be of course, 
just as it is still necessary in the 
study of literature to have a text 
giving a body of explanations, sum- 
maries, etc. and to insist upon fair 
skill in reading and writing as a pre- 
requisite to its study, even though 
the principal emphasis be upon the 
study of the literary works them- 
selves as the most important things. 
Music has its formal side and in 
order to appreciate it in the highest 
degree one must have some knowl- 
edge of its theory and some ability 
in reading it at sight. But that 
music instruction should stop with 
this study of facts and this training 
in sight-singing is a thought that 
after a moment’s reflection is seen to 
be altogether untenable. In its es- 
sence music is beauty more truly than 
formality, art rather than science. 
The study of beauty undoubtedly 
has great possibilities on the side of 
training in concentration, in con- 
certed action, in quick thinking and 
in other applications of the idea of 
formal discipline; and chorus sing- 
ing unquestionably “tends to fellow- 
ship and to the doing of those large 
things which are possibly only 
through co-operation and community 
of effort. It appeals to the social in- 
stinct also and expresses the joy, the 
emotions and the enthusiasms which 
sway and dominate great gatherings 
of people. It gives expression to 
patriotism, to loyalty, and to the 
esprit du corps that should animate 
every school and every class in it.” 
It is music as a beautiful thing in 
which I am particularly interested, 
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ASSEMBLY SONGS 


Volumes I. and II. 


For School, College, and 
Choral Society 


Containing 


A Selection of One, Two, Three. and Four-Part 
Songs with Pianoforte Accompani- 
ment from Novello’s Un- 
equalled Catalogue 


Edited by HOLLIS DANN, Mus. Doc. 
Prof. of Music, Cornell University 


Price, Cloth 
VOLUME I -75 $50.00 per 100 
VOLUME Il 1.00 $75.00_per 100 
A copp sent on approval to anp Supervisor, Conduc- 


tor, or Teacher of Singing. Each number 
can be had separately 


THE H. W.GRAY CO. 


2 West 45th St., New York 
Sole Agents for 


NOVELLO & CO., Ltd. 


Are You Teaching 
Little Children to Sing? 


Usually children can sing about as 
soon as they can talk. 90% of them 
know the scale long before they ever 
hear of “do, re, mi” etc., and can tell 
by the look of the melody whether it 
progresess upward or downward. When 
they can do this and can read the words 
of a song, they are ready for sight- 
reading. 

Sight Reading Melodies for 
Primary Grades 

Music by F. F. Churchill and w-.rds 
by Laura Rountree Smith is the book 
that will put new life into your singing 
classes—your children will love to sing 
—you will see it in their faces. 

Well bound in paper, 36 pages, con- 
venient size. Price 35c. 

Send for a copy today. This book is 
decidedly worth while. 

CLAYTON F. SUMMY 


PUBLISHERS 
64 E. Van Buren St. Chicago, II. 








TEE CONGO 


MUSIC BOOKS 





First in QUALITY 

First in METHOD and 

First in the HEARTS OF 
THE CHILDREN 


Cc. H. CONGDON 


623 S. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


200 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 





‘ v 
The Most Popular Music Books 


Because he apprecia- 
ted the increase of sen- 
iment favoring college 
ongs in our prepara- 
ory schools, and be- 
‘ause he questioned the 
ducational advisability 
»f introducing to youth 
luring his transitional 
years many of our too- 
‘ree college songs, Prof. 
zo R. Lewis compiled 
ind edited “School 
songs with College 
*lavor.” 4 

The collection con- 

tains all the old and 

new popular’ college 
songs, edited and revised to eliminate the 
objectionable features in the originals 
but to retain the very desirable senti- 
ments of friendship and loyalty. The 
music has all been carefully, arranged for 
youthful voices, including the _  inter- 
changeable alto-tenor part. This truly 
unique collection is proving exceedingly 
popular in High Schools and Preparatory 
Schools. Price, in flexible cloth binding, 
55 cents postpaid. 
OTHER SONG BOOKS FOR SCHOOL USE 

In flexible or stiff cloth binding. 

We are publishers of a complete series school 
edition song books and will pleased to send 
you complete desriptive and contents catalogue 
on request. 

HINDS NOBLE & ELDRIDGE. Publishers 

3 Irving Place, N. Y. City 
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and to me the chief reason for lay- 
ing stress upon the necessity of 
music study in the schools at the 
present time is that we are in great 
danger just now of emphasizing un- 
duly the scientific, the materialistic, 
the vocational sides. The purpose of 
art instruction in the schools is to 
develop a sense of beauty, and there 
is great need here in America that 
our sense of beauty be developed. 

The Germans say—‘Boese Mensch- 
en haben keine Lieder” (Bad people 
have no songs), but I. being myself 
of German descent, am taking it 
upon myself to go a step further and 
suy—people who have no love of 
music and of other beautiful things 
in their hearts are in grave danger 
of becoming bad people. We are all 
familiar with Shakespeare’s oft- 
quoted lines— 

“The man that hath no music in him- 
self, 
Nor is not 

sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, strategems, and 


moved with concord of 


spoils.” 


“Music is irresistible” says Thack- 
ery; “it stirs the feeling of love, 
peace, and friendship as scarce any 
mortal agent can.” 

And the Chinese sage Confucius 
puts it even more strongly when he 
says— 

“Wouldst thou know if a people be 
well-governed ; if its laws be good or 
bad? Examine the music it prac- 
tices!” 

And finally that great modern 
sage John Ruskin, who foresaw so 
well what is even now happening in 
the world of industry, says— 

“Life without industry is guilt; 

Industry without art is brutality.” 

We are training boys and girls to 
use their hands so that their work- 
ing hours may be employed with 
profit to themselves and to the com- 
munity; let us not forget to teach 
them how to use their hours of leis- 
ure well also, so that the life of the 
community may be helped and not 
hurt by their play and so that they 
themselves may become ennobled and 
not degraded by their recreation. 





From Our Retiring President 


Mrs. Elizabeth Casterton, Rochester, N. Y. 


(Editor’s*Note: The Symposium 
on the Minneapolis Meeting pub- 
lished in our initial issue was in- 
complete because we were unable to 
include a contribution from the 
gracious lady whose patience, under- 
standing, cleverness, and devotion 
were largely responsible for the pre- 
paration and carrying out of that 
notable program. We are glad to 
print a message from her now.) 

It was a source of much regret that 
I was unable to comply with the re- 
quest made of me, as retiring Presi- 


dent of the National Conference of 
Music Supervisors, to contribute an 
article for the first number of the 
Music Supervisors’ Bulletin. Un- 
derstanding the need of such an of- 
ficial organ, and realizing, in a 
measure, the vast amount of work 
necessary to launch such a publica- 
tion, I was most anxious to contrib- 
ute my share of time and labor, but 
circumstances prevented me. 

How well the Editor has succeeded 
in getting into shape an attractive 
and dignified publication all read- 
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A NEW SERIES OF MUSIC BOOKS 


BY 


HOLLIS DANN 


Director of Music, Cornell University 


DANN’S FIRST YEAR MUSIC--Sixty Cents 


New and attractive rote songs. 
Standard Kindergarten melodies. 
Motion and Game songs. 

Music for Folk Dances and Marches. 


DANN’S SECOND YEAR MUSIC--In Press 


An excellent collection of rote songs with beautiful accom- 
paniments. 

Simple sight-reading material for the child's first attempt at 

reading music from a book. 


DANN’S THIRD YEAR MUSIC--In Press 


Artistic rote songs by eminent composers. 
Simple study songs for more extended drill in music reading. 
Systematic studies involving tonal and rythmic problems. 


These books bear the mark of distinctive individuality. 

They are not mere song books, but working textbooks, admir- 
ably suited to any school because of their logical arrangement, 
careful gradation, and teachable qualities. 





American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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ers will bear witness. The edition 
is all that could be desired. Many 
thanks, also congratulations, are due 
our worthy Editor and the splendid 
Executive Staff and Board of Di- 
rectors that have assisted him. We, 
as supervisors, may render much val- 
uable assistance to these workers by 
contributing any news-items, discus- 
sions, suggestions, and so forth. 
After the many days that have 
elapsed since the Minneapolis meet- 
ing, certain impressions have so in- 
tensified themselves as to stand out 
as high lights of the meeting, so to 
speak. Was not the feeling of good- 
will and good-comradeship that pre- 
vailed everywhere, one long to be re- 
membered? Every session, every 


discussion, whether formal or other- 
wise, seemed permeated with an at- 
mosphere of good fellowship. Surely 


this feeling of brotherhood and of 
kindliness is much to be desired and 
forms the right basis for the impor- 
tant work which the supervisors 
have before them. Another impor- 
tant impression is that no one sensed 
the presence of another who claimed 
the discovery of the only method of 
teaching school music. Discussions 
as to methods and results were heard 
but no one seemed to feel that he or 
she had solved the problem of public 
school music teaching. The general 
trend of discussion seemed to be to- 
word a consideration of efficiency in 
school music teaching. Invariably 
however the discussion pertained 
only to Efficiency in producing sight 
reading. Two or three speakers 
touched upon the subject in general 
but time forbade a discussion of its 
many phases. It would be very well 
if the subject could be introduced at 
a future meeting. 

The study and encouragement of 


American Music is a subject in which 
we all should be appropriately inter- 
ested during the coming season. In- 
dications seem to point to the fact 
that there will be a great musical 
advance in America in the coming 
months. The propaganda ijinaugura- 
ted some time ago in favor of Ameri- 
‘an teacherk, American camposers 
and American music, and the war, 
which has hindered all musical activ- 
ity and growth abroad, have aided in 
bringing about a consciousness that 
we have musical power and musical 
ability in our midst and that it is a 
professional and patriotic duty to 
encourage these home products. 

No one should be more vitally in- 
terested in this subject than the pub- 
lic school music supervisors. The 
claim has been made for a long time 
that the music supervisors have been 
worshipping the fetish of foreign 
music and foreign composers. Not 
for a moment could we decry the ex- 
cellence of much of the material] pro- 
duced by these illustrious writers 
of music. However, much of it, to 
only a very limited degree, can stim- 
ulate the musical sense of our Ameri- 
can children, being too removed in 
thought and content from the life 
and character of the American child. 
A prominent educator has recently 
said, “If we are to become a music- 
loving nation, we must have Ameri- 
can music; it must smack of the 
soil; it must embody the character 
and express the tendency of Ameri- 
can life; it must bear the marks of 
our weal and woe—the strongly 
marked and regularly introduced 
rhythm of our developed and de- 
veloping material energy; it must 
be the faithful interpreter of the 
destiny of American thought and 
feeling and action; it must be Amer- 
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As “A Tree is Known by its Fruit’ 


So is a school known by its products, 
and a certificate or a diploma from The 
College of Music of Cincinnati is a recog- 
nized password in the professional world. 
The best facilities offered for public ap- 
pearances. A wholesome, artistic atmos- 
phere makes life and study in this school 
fascinating. A special booklet, “In the 
Footsteps of our Students,” contains the 
names of a few of the professional peo- 
ple who were educated in, and attribute 
— success to the training they reecived 
n 


School Music 


MALE VOICES 
Stephen Adams..Blue Alsatian Mountains 
PT re Storm at Sea 


FEMALE VOICES 
Sir A. Sullivan Three Little Maids 


(From Mikado) 

Pussy’s in the Well 
MIXED VOICES 
Myer Helmund 
G 


G. B. Nevin 


Gondoliers’ Song 
From Lands Afar 
(Song Cycle) 


Subject to your regular discount. 


WM, A. POND & CO.,, 
New York. N. Y. 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC ee 
OF CINCINNATI 18 West 37th St., 


AN IDEAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND Do You Kno 


DRAMATIC ART 

Under the patronage of a Board of 

a someeet of fifteen | Cincin- 

nati’s leading business men and patrons 

pe pes. Conducted for the development that we sell all the 

of latent talent—not commercial. Entire ; 

income devoted to the maintenance of a sheet music of all the 

faculty of artists, teachers who give the publishers “Gamble- 
ized” at the same price 
they sell it without the 

hinge? So, why buy 

any other but “Gambleized” music? 

GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 


highest class of instruction at the lowest 
Publishers and Dealers 


possible cost. 
67 E. Van Buren St. Chicago, “SV 


SUPERVISORS OF MUSIC 


matic Department, Modern Languages. 
For information address 

will be pleased to learn of the publication of a new series of School Music te be 
known as 


G. Schirmer’s School Choruses 


A. J. Gantvoort, Mgr. 
Octave size 7x10 1-2 inches. 





YOULL LIKE 


GAMBLEIZED 





Dormitory for Ladies. 
1225 Elm St. (Opp. Washington Park.) 








A first instalment of 150 pieces now ready—hundreds more in course of preparation. 


G. SCHIRMER’S SCHOOL CHORUSES are confined essentially to music suitable for 
use in day—public—private—parochial—and any kind of schools where music is 
taught in classes; covering selections culled from the best sources of musical liter- 
ature and providing material of the greatest variety for the many exacting require- 
ments of schools. 

Special attention, with due regard to the needs of children and juveniles, has been 
given to the selection of the texts. ; 

. ER’S SC OL CHORUSES are published under the personal supervision 
ot De Prank R. nan nporvinar of Music Of the public schools of New York City, 
to whom also most of the editing and a great deal of the arranging is entrusted. 
As evidence of the superiority of G. SCHIRMER’S SCHOOL CHORUSES over all other 
similar editions may be accepted the fact that the greatest number of pieces so far 

ublished, have already been adopted by the Board of Education of the City of New 

ork. 
G. SCHIRMER’S SCHOOL CHORUSES are issued in the customary superior style 
for which the house of Schirmer is famous; they are printed on the best of paper 
and from newly engraved plates. 
A comparison of prices will prove that G. SCHIRMER’S SCHOOL CHORUSES are 
cheaper than any other similar edition. 
Supervisors of Music are invited to send names and addresses to insure receiving 
further advertising literature. 
Selections may be had for examination. 

PUBLISHED BY 


G. SCHIRMER, Inc., New York 
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ican—not German, not French, not 
Italian, not Russian, not Polish, not 
Bohemian, but—American.” 

I am wondering if Music Super- 
visors, we who have the destiny of 
musical America in our hands, could 
not co-operate in this splendid move- 
ment to encourage our American 
product, and at the same time render 
our work more effective by studying 
music directly interesting to our 
young people. It has occured to me 
that it might be very well to set 
aside a certain portion of the year 
in which to concentrate upon the 
study of such American music as 
weuld be available and appropriate 
for our classes. Personally, I have 
done this for some time, using the 
month of April in which to make 
this study. However, I note that a 
plan is on foot to designate Febru- 
ary 6th as ‘American Composers’ 
Day’ when musical societies and 
musical clubs will render special- 


programs devoted to American 
music. It might be well for us to 


co-operate by using the time just 
pre-ceeding or following this date 
for this study. By all means let us 
devote some definite consideration 
to the Home Made Product this year. 
What we do may be one of the great- 
est contributions that could be made 
toward the future American Music 
and American Musie Public. 





The Aim of P. S. Music 
sy Albert Bellingham, Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania 

The following remarks are a re- 
sult of my study of Dr. John Dewey’s 
little book called “Moral Principles 
in Education,” which book recom- 
mends itself heartily to all teachers 
in public schools whatever subject 
they may teach. 
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Dr. Dewey says. “The child is an 
organic whole, intellectually, social- 
ly and morally, as well as physical- 
. Aas 

The responsibility of the teacher 
rests in providing training which 
would give the child such possession 
of himself, that he may take charge 
of himself. Not only in the adaption 
of himself to the changes that are 
going on about him, but to having the 
power to shape and direct them.” 

Music is a universal language, 
and the opportunity for its most un- 
iversal expression, in our public 
schools, is through vocal music as ex- 
pressed in the power of song. Not 
that we should minimize the value 
of musical expression, through the 
study of instruments, instrumental 
forms ete., but because singing is the 
one means by which we can make the 
most universal appeal with music. 

Dr. Dewey says further: : 

“Who can reckon up the loss of 
moral power, that arises from the 
constant impression that nothing is 
worth doing in itself, but only as a 
preparation for something else.” 

Music teaching should not have 
for its purpose the making of artists 

or teachers, or experts in any one 
field of musical activity, but rather 
to free the musical soul of the stud- 
ent, “which soul may be universal’”’ 
that he may find the ability to ex- 
press himself through music, in 
proper balance to his power along 
other lines of self-expression. 

Dr. Dewey says further: 

“Tt is an absolute impossibility to 
educate the child for a fixed station 
in life.” P . 

I know a fond parent, who, after 
having raised a large family, and 
raised them well said, “Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and 
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when he gets old enough, he will go 
which way he pleases.” How true 
we know this to be. 

Let us recognize then, as public 
school teachers of music, that we are 
not specialists, in the sense of our re- 
lationship to the student, but only in 
relation to the subject we teach. In 
summing up the whole matter, we 
must bear our part in training the 
child through music in reference to 
that which will constitute for him 
the largest, and fullest life, not that 
he may be able to earn a livelihood, 
not efficiency in reference to any 
trade, art, or profession, but that as 
a result of his public school educa- 
tion, he will launch out into a higher 
sphere, than would have been pos- 
for him without his public 
school education. 


sible 





The Defining of Music to its 
Expressive Use 
by Estelle Carpenter, San Francisco 


An article which has greatly in- 
me, and which I have re- 
cently come across is one that was 
written by Miss Marie Hofer, and 
published some time ago, in The 
Teachers’ College Record. 

I enjoyed the whole article but I 
especially took notice of the ideas 
expressed on Voice Control and Song 
Singing especially in relation to In- 
terpretation. 

I should like to quote the section 
of the article pertaining to these sub- 
jects in full, but lack of space pre- 
vents, so shall quote some parts and 
give a summary in as few words as 
possible. 

“The Emotional demands of song 
call for a deeper and fuller power 
than the ordinary use of the voice 
can allow. The American voice has 


terested 


characterized as 
depth and 


commonly 
lacking in 


been 
superficial, 
quality.” 

Vital breath is the accompani- 
ment of the man of action, and 
breath is the accompaniment of all 
movement. borne out in 
such illustrations as the gasp, sigh, 
laugh, yawn, as found in children 
and animals, and in the artistic use 
of the breath by the artist. 

On account of abnormal living, 
lack of fresh air etc. breathing often 
becomes a negative function; and 
thus the vitality is less than should 
be for proper physical equipoise. 

City school children, who have 
been living badly on account of con- 
ditions, are subject to negative 
breathing and stooping shoulders 
unless constructive work along this 
line has been done. In the act of 
sustained speech or song we are put- 
ting upon the the lungs a higher de- 
mand than the mere respiratory 
function entails, and through the 
more strenuous exercise of sustain- 
ing and supporting tone a higher 
degree of vitality is attained for the 
physical organism.” 

Therefore, good constructive work 
in breathing through song should be 
done. 

In order to gain this sympathetic 
support for song, an exercise should 
be given as playful device, as drawn 
directly from some suggestion in the 
song. For this reason exercises 
based on natural activities associated 
with breathing such as_ sipping, 
smelling, sighing, laughing, blowing, 
ete., are helpful. Simple exercises 
can be given for bodily poise and 
control. 

The inefficiency of the control of 
the body is quite apparent, as is 
shown in the exaggerated modern 


This is 
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facial expression. With the Greeks 
the whole body spoke, the face in 
contrast, remaining rather calm. 
To obtain dramatic singing in the or- 
dinary song work, we need the back- 
ground of the body. There may be 
no difficulty in obtaining outward 
semblance of expression, but the real 
inner meaning of the thought seems 
to be lacking. 

“Thus the fact that the larger life 
of a song is seldom reached is due to 
physical and vocal inability to reach 
the ideal, as well as to lack of con- 
ception. Motor activity is not yet 
enough “let loose” in the school room 
to provide the freedom of mind and 
body necessary for the higher ex- 
pression. The emphasis still rests 
upon one kind of thinking, that of 
the passive mental order, which is 
associated with sitting very still, 
with racking one’s poor little brains 
for a well formulated and more or 
less stereotyped answer.” 

‘In our best songs we are called 
upon to exclaim, to state, to resolve, 
to argue, to command, and to per- 
suade. Our thought moves in the 
form of conversation, narrative, de- 
scription, or apostrophe. We are 
either in the personal active attitude, 
or the passive, reflective. Some at- 
titude on the part of the singer must 
always be assumed. Take but the 
next step and vou have the gesture, 
the outer expression to the inner 
The great singer, the great 
song puts you in active and adequate 
relation to the thought to be ex- 
pressed. 

Let the children enter into these 
situations and there will be a new 
warmth in song. 

A mere mental grasping of facts 
will not produce the artistic song. 
It is only when these facts are emo- 


sense. 


tionally colored, when the imagina- 
tion seizes them and converts them 
into pictures, that interpretation 
arises. 

“As soon as the ‘fact’ becomes il- 
luminated into a living thing the 
body becomes involved in a higher 
way. The emotional reaction is 
shown in erect and alert carriage, 
deep breathing, animated expres- 
sion of face and To this 
culiar co-operation of mind and body 
may be attributed the Soul of Song. 

The true song is not born until 
this point of enthusiasm is reached. 
We have awakened a spiritual qual- 
ity as well as power which in time 
will become a lasting attribute of the 
individual.” 

“Song in this way acts as a health- 
ful emotional stimulus which reacts 
for normal physical attitude toward 
expression.” R 

By reading the above selections 
from this article I have felt greatly 
strengthened in my endeavors to- 
ward the use of the vital breath, body 
and spirit in interpretation of song. 

I have in planning my work con- 
sidered the age of the child for ges- 
ture work and for the presentation 
of subjects for the awakening of the 
understanding. ; 


—— 


eye. pe- 





Scrutinizing Our Material 
Stella R. Root, St. Cloud, Minn. 


The subject discussed in the meet- 
ing of the music section of the Min- 
nesota Educational Association in 
October, was “Efficiency in Public 
School Music as Adjudged by its 
Cultural Reaction upon the Indi- 
vidual and upon the Community.” 

The most prominent suggestion 
was the need of holding to a higher 
standard in the choice of songs for 
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WHAT GINN AND COMPANY HAVE 
DONE FOR SCHOOL MUSIC 


Chapter III. 


HE workman is greater than his tools—the teacher is greater than the 
textbook; but either is handicapped without the other. Especially is 
this true in music texts, for Music is inspirational. It is born of the 

=§ spirit, not wrought out of iron. Moods and incidents and ideals have 
been expressed in Music since the world began and this expression is every 
child’s heritage. To secure it the music supervisor depends upon the publisher, 
the publisher upon the author. Authors of school music books must therefore 
compile, not create, the material they offer. Unless the selections they choose 
are representative and worthy of study, they should have no place in school. 

In preparing the NEW EDUCATIONAL MUSIC COURSE Messrs. Mc- 
Laughlin, Veazie and Gilchrist did not work alone. They enlisted, in their search 
for material, the services of musicians celebrated for their familiarity with mu- 
sic literature, and to them entrusted the consideration and choice of material. 
As a result one hundred and thirty-seven noted musicians and composers are rep- 
resented in the New Educational Music Course, twenty-eight of these ranking 
among the great musicians of the world, including Palestrina. Bach, Hendel, 
Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, and Schumann. 

Educators have outlined psychology and pedagogy in their relation to music, 
and supervisors of school music have set the standards and agreed upon the 
requirements of a graded music series. With these ideals before them the 
authors of the New Educational Music Course prepared the series which Ginn 
and Company have the honor to publish. To date, November 1914, the New 
Educational Music Course is used in 230 of the 619 cities and towns of ten thou- 
sand inhabitants and over in the United States—more than one-third of the entire 
number—more than its nearest competitor by 49 cities. 

Supervisors who are not familiar with the New Educational Music Course 
are invited to correspond with the publishers. Outlines are sent without charge 
—a special Outline for Grades One and Two, a Minimum Course of Study in 
Music for schools introducing the subject, and a General Outline for all grades— 
any or all will be forwarded upon request. 

Teachers looking for new rote songs, charming in melody, captivating in 
subject matter, and strong in tonality and rhythm, should order “Primary Melo- 
dies with Piano Accompaniments”. The book contains forty-six songs with 
accompaniments, list price twenty-five cents. 

Ginn and Company have just published a new book. the INTERMEDIATE 
SONG READER, adapted for basal or supplementary use in Grades Five and 
Six. It contains many very attractive and easy two- and three-part selections. 
In this connection, the feature which particularly distinguishes the Intermediate 
Song Reader from other books is the material provided for individual part- 
singing. For example, studies for three trios precede each three-part song, so 
that nine pupils may be called upon to sing in three groups of three each, to be 
followed by the ciass collectively on the succeeding song. This is a new idea 
growing out of the wish of teachers to measure efficiency of pupils in music not 
in questions about music but in the ability of individuals to take their parts in a 
musical whole. Supervisors are invited to correspond with the publishers if the 
book described interests them. 


(To be continued.) 


CONCERNING THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
SESSION OF 1915. 

The National Summer School of Music which is conducted annually by Ginn and 
Company, will be held June 28th to July 23rd next at Lake Forest College in Lake 
Forest, the most attractive suburb on the Lake Shore north of Chicago. 

An ideal outing can here be combined with the study of school music. The first 
week of the session is devoted to folk songs and games, and classes are held in 
the morning only. A week spent thus, soon after the close of the school year, will 
rejuvenate the supervisor and prepare for the strenuous work of the next three 
weeks. Register now and secure choice of rooms in the dormitories. 
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the social hour and in the choice of 
cantatas and other form of enter- 
tainment which are to be presented 
The following 


on public occasions. 
positively ex- 


opinions were very 


pressed :—in the public school there 
is no time to teach any indifferent 
songs; no song should be taught in 


any grade which does not meet a 
definite need and furnish the proper 
culture for that grade; the only 
legitimate entertainment for any 
grade represents the technical and 
interpretive ability and the spirit 
of that grade; entertainments which 
are the product of the hot-house or 
for the exploitation of brilliant puj- 
ils are a menace; the school social 
hour or entertainment should never 
be iooked upon as an interruption, 
but should furnish the strongest mo- 
tive for good classroom work and 
hence increase efficiency instead of 
retarding it. 

Many reasons were advanced for 
a common failure to hold to high 
standards in the social hour:—a 
lack of conscience shown in the seem- 
ing willingness to sacrifice culture 
to a desire for popularity; a lazy ac- 
ceptance of the suggestions of journ- 
als, catalogues or acquaintances, 
without due reflection; a limited ac- 
quaintance with musical literature. 

The following suggestions were 
made :—that lists of standard songs, 
entertainments, and marches should 
be approved by our educational con- 
ferences, published in educational 
journals and taught in all training 
schools; that young and inexperi- 
enced teachers should be advised to 
confine themselves to such standards 
until they develop a discriminating 
taste. 

The opinion was generally ex- 
pressed that if public school music 


shall measure up to the present day 
demand for efficiency, it must de- 
velop a larger conscience in regard 
to its community and social obliga- 
tions. 

The following incident may furn- 
ish some suggestions along the line 
of the above discussion— 

An automobile firm which was los- 
ing money, while still unable to fill 
its orders, called in an expert to help 
in finding the causes of the trouble. 
He advised that one high-salaried, 
well-dressed office salesman be ex- 
changed for two expert workmen; 
that one Michigan Avenue show win- 
dow be exchanged for a freight ele- 
vator; that a system of filing units 
be installed, so that there might be 
accurate knowledge of the supply 
at any moment, and no time be 
wasted in assembling the units. Are 
there not some hints in this incident 
that we may use to advantage in our 
work? Do our show windows repre- 
sent the efficiency of our shops and 
are we displaying in them only those 
goods which are the legitimate out- 
put of our work and equipment? 





Standardization of Music Teaching 
Adopted by Illinois Music Teach- 
ers’ Association in 1913 
By CONSTANCE BARLOW SMITH, 
University of Illinois. 

Though Illinois is not the first 
state to take a formal step in the 
right direction with regard to adopt- 
ing a system of standardization in 
the realm of music teaching, she has 
agitated the question pro and con 
many years. She has through her 
various musical organizations pre- 
pared the way so that now when the 
time seems most propitious she may 
expect results. A decided sentiment 
is current throughout the State for 
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A Course in Vocal Music for the Grades 


BY 


ARTHUR EDWARD JOHNSTONE 


AND 


HARVEY WORTHINGTON LOOMIS 








Educational Editor 


William Alfred White 


The study is divided into two comprehensive periods. The first four 
years are devoted mainly to the development of the musical sense. Dur- 
ing the second period the attention is focused on the acquisition of def- 
inite and accurate knowledge of notation and the technical phases of music. 

Great care has been exercised in the selection of material, and noth- 
ing has been included which would not stand the severest scrutiny. The 
standard established for the Lyric Music Series requires complete har- 
mony of sentiment between words and music, and perfection of rythmic 
stress. Vocal quality of the lyrics also has been a requirement. High 
notes occur only with vowel sounds having a broad singing tone; harsh 
consonants have been avoided; and songs in rapid tempo carry words 
easily articulated. 


The books contain characteristic songs from more than twenty repre- 
sentative peoples, including Italian, French, German, Hungarian, Scan- 
dinavian, Austrian, Russian, Polish, Spanish, Greek, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, 
Manx, American, Norse, Icelandic, Old English, Chinese, American In- 
dian, and American Negro. Both modern compositions and folk-songs are 
included. 


The Lyric Music Primer, for 1st and 2nd grades. Cloth, 128 pp ....$.25 
The Lyric Music First Reader, for 3rd and 4th grades. Cloth, 160 pp .30 
The Lyric Music Second Reader, for 5th and 6th grades. Cloth, 192 pp .40 
The Lyric Music Third Reader, for 7th and 8th grades. Cloth, 288 pp. .50 


A Teachers’ Manual to accompany each book. 


Inquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention. 


Scott, Foresman & Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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recognition of merit and condemna- 
tion of incompetency. Our attention 
has been called to the fact that more 
people in the State of Illinois are 
teaching music than any other one 
subject, and we find that a large 
number of the so called music teach- 
ers are wholly unprepared (or nearly 
so) to impart correct knowledge or 
to inspire. So the Illinois Music 
Teachers’ Association, which is an 
organization composed of many of 
the real leaders in the profession, has 
undertaken to start a movement for 
standardization of music teaching. 
A system of examinations for music 
teachers residing in the State has 
been established by this organization 
and a Board of Examiners chosen to 
provide, conduct, and control exam- 
inations for three classes of certif- 
icates viz.—Licentiate, Associate, 
and Fellow, following the same gen- 


eral plan in requirements as is of- 
fered in all European centers. 
The Board of Examiners consists 


of five groups of three members 
each, one group for each of the de- 
partments of Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Public School Musie, and Organ. 
The Board sixth group 
from its own membership to have 
charge of the department of Theory 
and History of Music. The scope of 
each of the examinations shall be 
determined by the Board, while eacn 
group determines the scope of the ex- 
amination in its own department. It 
is subject to the approved of a ma- 


chooses a 


*The Board of Examiners consists of the 
following members each with a regulated 
term of service: . 

Voice: D. A. Clippinger, Shirley Gandell, 
and A. D. Muhimann. 

Piano: Glen Dillard Gunn, Allen Spencer, 
and Rudolph Reuter. 

Violin: Adolph Weidig, Guy 
and Ludwig Becker. 

Public School Music: Constance Barlow- 
Smith, F. W. Westhoff, and O. E. Robinson. 

Organ: Clarence Eddy, J. Victor Bergquist, 
and Rossetter G. Cole. 


Woodward, 


jority of the entire Board of Ex- 
auminers.* 

Certificates of a suitable character 
will be issued by the Association to 
the successful candidates and in this 
way the public will have a means of 
knowing what manner of teacher has 
applied for the privilege of instruct- 
ing the children of tomorrow. The 
Colleges and Conservatories put 
their stamp of approval upon the 
work of their own students by issue- 
ing credentials of merit, but there 
are hundreds of teachers who can 
neither teach nor show why they 
should be making the effort. Of 
course, we all know that some very 
gifted performers are exceedingly 
poor teachers, but we find the same 
holds true in other professions, and 
we cannot control personalities, but 
we do hope to materially raise the 
standards of music teaching and also 
make it difficult for the inefficient to 
secure a footing. 

The president under whose man- 
agement the movement originated 
was Edgar A. Nelson of Bush Tem- 
ple, Chicago. The present President 
Mr. E. R. Ledermann of Centralia is 
very much interested and bending 
every energy toward its ultimate 
SuCcCceSS, 





Exactness of Terminology 
Martha Cressey, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. 


While some of the musicians to 
whom we look for our ideals are say- 
ing“Teach little or no Theory” and 
others contend for a definite amount, 
and we lesser lights are wondering 
about this diversity of opinion, it is 
gratifying to notice that along a cer- 
tain line there is developing a most 
desirable uniformity of opinion. 
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Brownie Steps—The Fairy Raindrops. 
OP. 14. TONE STORIES 

Harp Song—The Rainy Picnic 
—Doll’s Lullaby 
OP. —— DUETS FOR TWO BEGIN- 
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Price, 40 Cents Each. 
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FLORENCE NEWELL BARROUR 
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The Wide Meadowland—Wooden Shoe 
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The supervisor of music often finds 
she must set the standards of pre- 
cision in musical speech. She is often 
alone in maintaining them. The 
grade teacher though trained to be 
discriminating in some things is 
usually not discriminating in the use 
of musical terms. Indeed, so much 
confusion in terminology is appar- 
ent, and so much haziness exists 
that it sometimes seems hopeless to 
give clear instructions to either 
teachers or pupils. 

Since all this is true, the state- 
ments from time to time of Chair- 
man Chas. I. Rice of the Committee 
on Terminology appointed by the 
Musie Section of the N. E. A. have 
inspired me to be more exact and 
careful and have given me boldness 
to stand for some of the things which 
his committee has verified. 

So, since I am asked to mention 
some article or address which has 
been helpful, I wish to record my 
word of appreciation of the work of 
Mr. Rice and his committee. 

When the question is asked “Is it 
worth while?” I answer in the 
words of another, “The annual re- 
ports of this committee have set 
many of us thinking along certain 
new lines, and caused some of us, 
at any rate, to adopt in our own 
teaching certain changes of termi- 
nology which have enabled us to 
make our work more effective.” 





A New Book on Conducting 


In Coward’s “Choral Technique 
and Interpretation” (Novello & Co., 


London; H. W. Gray Co., N. Y.) 
there is scarcely a page that does not 
apply directly or indirectly to the 
musie supervisor’s work. This book 


of 333 pages is devoted entirely 


to an account of how he has se- 
cured such admittedly wonderful 
results with choruses of no more than 
ordinary ability. Since it is then 
essentially a personal narrative, the 
reader must not be too much sur- 
prised to find the pronoun “I” ap- 
pearing somewhat frequently; in- 
deed, he may well be pleased to be 
made definitely aware that this is 
really a bona fida account of how 
things have actually been done and 
not a mere treatise on how someone 
thinks they might perhaps be done. 

In answer to the question “What 
is the new choral technique?” Dr. 
Coward replies at the very outset 
that “It embraces all the splendid 
qualities, grand, rich tone, broad ef- 
fect and thrilling climaxes of the old 
style of choral singing, plus the more 
refined expression and greater dra- 
matic import demanded by the more 
advanced and much more critical 
audiences of today.” 

He then summarizes these added 
attributes under six heads: 

1. Greater vocal control, this be- 
ing shown by homogeneity of tone in 
each group; variety of quality in- 
volving not only the white, the im- 
personal, the dark, the dull, and so 
forth, but also characterization of 
tone to exemplify the sob, the ex- 
clamation, the snarl, the laugh, and 
so forth. 

2. More refined expression, sudden 
contrasts, definite prominence and 
subordination of parts, ete. 

3. Better articulation, involving 
a new kind of word and sentence 
vitalization. 

4. More careful phrasing. 

5. A greater exaltation of rhythm. 

6. A systematic treatment of 
breathing so as to seeure absolute 
control of breath pressure. 
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fOlk Dances and Games... 


DRAMATIC GAMES AND DANCES 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


By Caroline Crawford 





HE interest shown in the development of the dramatic 
instinct in children as a legitimate part of their early 


education will lead teachers in kindergartens and pri- 


mary grades to welcome Miss Crawford’s new book as 


the first to treat the dramatic game as an art form, 
and to show how it can be used in the development of 
the child’s earliest art expression. 

Beautifully illustrated, Quarto cloth, $1.50 net. 
By the same author, to be published early in 1915- 


THE RHYTHMS OF CHILDHOOD 


This new book will contain twenty-seven different forms of the activities of 
child life, recorded in the rhythms which are given. These are written to repre- 
sent patterned mood rather than mere external activity. 

A selection of folk music, similar in mood and type, will be placed opposite 
every rhythmic form. Children can then begin the study and appreciation of 
music as a language by the acquaintance of simple but beautiful forms which 
express moods and activities akin to their own. Beautifully Illustrated. Price 
$1.50 net. 


FOLK DANCE AND GAME BOOKS 


For Schools, Gymnasiums, and Playgrounds 


AESTHETIC DANCING. By EMIL RATH. (New.) 

Illustrated. 8vo, cloth. $1.50 
THE FESTIVAL BOOK. By JENNETTE E. C. LINCOLN. 

Illustrated. Quarto, cloth. $1.50 
THE FOLK DANCE BOOK. By C. WARD CRAMPTON, M. D 

Quarto, cloth. $1.50 
SWEDISH FOLK DANCES. By NILS W. BERGQUIST. 

Quarto, cloth. $1.50 
FOLK DANCES AND GAMES. By CAROLINE CRAWFORD. 


Quarto, cloth. $1. 
PLAYS AND GAMES FOR INDOORS AND OUT. By BELLE R. PARSONS. 

Illustrated. 8vo, cloth. $1.50 
GRADED GAMES AND RHYTHMIC EXERCISES, 

By MARION BROMLEY NEWTON and ADA VAN STONE HARRIS. 

Illustrated. 8vo, cloth. $1.25 
SONG GAMES AND BALL GAMES, 3y KATE F. BREMNER. 

Illustrated. Quarto, cloth. $1.25 
PLAY SONGS. By ALYS E. BENTLEY. 

Quarto, cloth. $1.50 

Send for illustrated circular. 


THE A. S. BARNES CO. 


381 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 623 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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OUR AIM IS TO RAISE THE STANDARD OF MUSIC IN SCHOOLS 





MORE UNIQUE PUBLICATIONS 


JUST OUT 


THE CONTEST OF NATIONS. Operetta. 


Libretto by Frederick H. Martens; Music by N. Clifford Page. A distinct 
novelty. Introducing Folk Songs and characteristic dances of 18 nations. 
In a class by itself. For mixed voices in high schools and for adult per- 
formance. In one scene; time, 1 hour. 75 cents, list. 


THE QUEEN OF THE GARDEN. Operetta. 


Libretto by Frederick H. Martens; Music by. Carrie Bullard. A work of 
delicate charm and distinction. Unison and two-parts for public and Sun- 
day Schools. In one scene. Time, 30 minutes. 50 cents, list. 


Laurel Octavo Edition of CARMEN 


Arranged for chorus of mixed or unchanged voices; to be performed chor- 
ally or with action and spoken dialogue in connection with the music. 
One of the most attractive and practival offerings for school use that has 
thus far appeared. Carefully edited. Time of performance in choral form; 
45 minutes; in the acting version; 1 hour. 


Standard Songs No. 6. OPERA CHORUSES 


Operatic masterpieces from Verdi, Wagner, Donizetti, Gounod, Balfe, Mas- 
cagni, Offenbach, Flotow, Sullivan, and others. Adapted for use in high and 
grammar schools. A really extraordinary collection. Students’ edition 

on 


(vocal parts only), 12 cents, list; Teachers’ edition (voice and piano) 25 
cents, list. 


Standard Songs No. 5. ORATORIO CHORUSES 


Oratorio masterpieces from Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Bach, Mozart and 
Rossini. Mixed voices in high schools. 15 cents, list. 


Standard Songs No. 3. 20 BEST HYMNS 


Non-Sectarian; the world’s masterpieces of hymnal music; 5 cents, list 


Laurel Octavio Edition of AIDA 


Complete chorus parts. 25 cents, list. 
A notable addition to the Literature of the American Indian 


Indian Games and Dances withNative Songs 


by Alice C. Fietcher (Author of The Hako; The Omaha Tribe; Indian Song 
and Story, etc.) 

Contains many, symbolic dances and songs, native ceremonials and charac- 
teristic games with full explanations and directions and thus adapted for 
use out of doors by boys and girls in camp or otherwise. A work of special 
interest and value to schools. 





Some of our recent publications art eee emda. 


tions to the Laurel Octavo (sheet music) and THE NEW BOOK 


LAUREL SONGS FOR GIRLS -- M. Teresa Armitage 


which has stimulated a new interest in Girls’ Glee Clubs throughout the country. 


C.C. BIRCHARD & CO. Boston, Mass. 











